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I stopped at his farm-house for a drink, offered me
cider and absolutely refused to take any payment for it.
It was in 1906 that I decided to burn my boats and
devote my time entirely to aviation. In March of that
year I applied for the post of Secretary to the Aero
Club, and was interviewed by two members of the
Committee, the Hon. C. S. Rolls, who was later killed
in a sad flying accident at the Bournemouth Flying
Meeting, and Mr. Stanley Spooner, who is so well
known to the readers of Flight. They appointed me to
the post, and it was arranged that I should take up my
duties in April. Looking back now I feel that the other
applicants for the position must have been hardly a
brilliant lot, for I had no pretence whatsoever to
secretarial qualifications, as I told my interviewers at
the time, and the only inducement I could offer was
my intense interest in the question of aerial develop-
ment. This was, in fact, rather a poor qualification to
offer, since my ideas of development were along
* heavier-than-air ' lines, whilst the Aero Club, at that
time, devoted its activities entirely to ballooning.

Whilst I was being interviewed there remained
waiting outside the room in which we were a much
older applicant. Suddenly Rolls remembered him,
for after we had been talking for some time, he ex-
claimed : " For goodness sake, Spooner, go and speak
to that old man; he's getting older and older every
minute."

I only held the appointment of Secretary of the Aero
Club for a few days. It happened that shortly before
I had written a letter to The Times which they had
published and in which I had tried to combat the
scepticism which then existed in England on the
matter of aviation. I mentioned the tests I had made
with aeroplane models driven by elastic, and I urged
that experimental work should be taken up seriously
in this country. As a result of this I received a letter